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RETURNING  FROM  CONFERENCE. 

Airs.  Shuett  and  Miss  Mason  in  “  tipo  as,”  and  Mr.  Williams  walking  in  the 
rear  behind  an  African  ’ricksha.  For  a  hard  day  like  the  27  miles  from  the 
railway  to  Pungo  Andongo,  six  men  are  needed  to  carry  each  hammock,  but 
when  off  from  their  “trick  ”  under  the  pole,  the  other  four  carry  half-loads. 


Interesting  Items  &  Extracts  from  Reports 

^  Supplementing  the  Minutes  of  the 

West  Central  Africa  Mission 


Conference^ 


ANGOLA  M.E.M. 


What  is  this  P  Possibly  the  precursor  of  an  Angola  Christian 

Advocate. 


M.E.AI.  is  known  on  the  Railway  to  Ambaca  and  Malange,  and  on  the 
Quanza  steamboats  from  Loanda  to  Dondo,  as  the  shipping  mark  of 
a  missTio  Amencana.  Few  of  these  coinmerciaiites,  however,  could  explain 
that  they  are  the  initials  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 


The  West  Central  Africa  Mission  Conference  boundaries  are  the 
equator  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  an  indefinite  line  on 
the  east. 

Of  this  vast  territory  we  are  trying  to  evangelize  the  Loanda  District 
of  Angola.  In  the  Congo  District  to  the  north  are  the  Baptists;  in 
Benguella  District  to  the  south  are  the  American  Board  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  The  remaining  three  districts  of  the  Province,  Mossamedes 
and  Pluilla,  south  of  Benguella,  and  Lunda,  west  of  Loanda,  are 
untouched,  except  where  the  Ovampo  field  overlaps  from  German  territory. 

Lunda  is  Methodist  hinterland,  to  be  reached  in  the  next  decade  by 
the  railway  from  Loanda;  but  work  among  the  Bachioko  by  the  Brethren, 
and  on  the  Lulua  by  the  Baptists,  give  them  closer  language  affiliations. 


The  present  issue  apologizes  for  being  not  a  whole  pie  but  only  a 
turnover.  We  have  nothing  from  Brother  Dodson,  as  he  was  presiding 
elder  and  his  report  was  absorbed  by  the  Conference  Journal.  Brother 
Shields,  just  welcomed  back  from  furlough,  reported  informally,  mentioning 
particularly  brief  but  blessed  visits  with  Brother  Gordon  and  Brother 
Green.  Both  of  these  and  Brother  H.  C.  Withey,  whose  person  and  work 


we  patiently  wait  to  welcome,  sent  reports  to  Conference,  and  so  did 
Brother  A.  E.  Withey  and  Miss  Turner,  extracts  from  whose  letters  are 
given.  _ 

Those  who  attended  Conference  happily  welcomed  the  new-comers, 
Kenneth  Dodson  for  Kindergarten  work,  and  Austin  J.  Gibbs  for  Loanda 
School. 

The  first  missionary  wedding  in  our  field  this  century  was  solemnized 
b'ebruary  17th,  1908.  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Schreiber  have  the  hearty  goodwill 
and  best  wishes  of  all  their  fellow- workers. 


LOANDA. 


Extracts  from  Miss  Mason’s  Report. 

klrs.  Shields  had  for  some  time  felt  that  if  we  were  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  other  schools  we  must  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able 
to  secure  Government  recognition,  so  that  our  pupils  might  be  eligible  for 
the  official  examinations,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important.  As  a  means  to  this  end  we  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Maria  Luzia  Bastos,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Lisbon,  and  held  a  Portuguese  teacher’s  certificate.  It  is  due  to  this  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  we  are  able  to  present 
three  pupils  for  the  examination.  (The  examination  was  completed  on  the 
last  day  of  Conference.  All  three  passed,  two  with  the  highest  marks 
given. — Ed.) 

For  the  first  three  months  our  little  boys  were  constantly  leaving,  and 
in  every  case  where  we  could  get  at  a  reason  it  was  because  “  Senhor 
Padre  ”  said  they  must  attend  his  school. 

In  August  the  Catholic  Sisters  opened  a  girls’  school  just  above  us, 
and  from  that  time  until  very  recently  our  children  have  come  to  school 
with  all  kinds  of  literature  against  Protestantism,  and  numbers  of  santinhas, 
given  them  by  the  Sisters,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  standing  at  the  windows, 
and  calling  to  them  as  they  pass  by,  trying  to  induce  the  girls  to  enter 
their  school  and  the  boys  to  go  the  priests’. 


On  one  occasion ,  as  two  of  the  smallest  girls  wxre  on  their  way  to  us, 
a  Sister  came  out  and  took  them  in, telling  them  that  they  must  not  come 
to  the  INIission  school,  and  w’hile  their  parents  let  them  stay  at  the  Sisters’ 
they  refused  to  take  their  boys  from  us.  The  mother  of  another  little  girl, 
who  was  coaxed  into  the  Sisters’  school  for  one  day,  came  to  me  saying 
that  she  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  asked  that  the  child 
be  severely  punished  for  having  gone  there.  Other  parents  ordered  their 
children  to  go  to  school  by  another  street,  so  as  not  to  pass  the  Sisters’ 
place. 

Another  girl  who  had  been  very,  very  ill  wms  taken  from  us,  her  mother 
being  told  that  her  sickness  w'as  the  punishment  for  sending  her  to  a 
Protestant  school.  It  has  been  a  source  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  see 
how  loyal  many  of  the  children  have  been  in  the  midst  of  active  persecution 
from  the  boys  in  the  priests’  schools. 

\Ye  have  now  in  actual  attendance  30  girls  and  36  boys.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  better  schools,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  director  of  the  municipal  schools  sent  a  large  order  to 
England  for  modern  school  supplies. 


Extracts  from  Miss  Samuelson’s  Report. 

The  Vdllage  School  for  native  girls  has  been  under  my  care  during 
the  year.  The  daily  attendance  has  been  as  high  as  20,  and  the  total 
number  of  different  ones  attending  during  the  year  has  been  48. 

Our  work  each  day  has  begun  with  religious  exercises,  and  it  has  been 
a  great  joy  to  me  to  see  how  well  the  girls  liked  these  few  minutes, and  how 
very  disappointed  they  were  if  for  some  reason  the  number  of  hymns  was 
cut  short  or  some  other  part  of  the  little  service  omitted.  We  have  in  the 
first  place  to  inspire  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but  I  have  found  a  few  who 
seem  really  to  care,  and  these  have  been  regular  in  attendance  and  given 
good  attention. 

In  September  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Night  School.  This 
is  very  largely  attended  by  people  who  come  to  our  Services  and  proba¬ 
tioners  in  the  church.  Some  of  our  more  advanced  members  have  helped 
in  the  teaching,  which  consists  principally  of  reading  and  wniting.  The 
attendance  has  averaged  20,  and  we  have  met  for  an  hour  twice  a  week. 


From  Florinda  Bessa  (Teacher  in  Loanda  School). 

Even  those  who  are  against  our  work  do  confess  that  the  Mission  has 
patience  with  the  children,  and  can  say  that  they  are  well  taught,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  our  little  boys  who  is  now  in  the  priests’  school. 

This  little  boy  is  eight  years  old,  and  had  been  with  us  not  quite  two 
years.  Through  the  influence  of  the  priests  his  people  had  taken  him  away 
from  the  Mission  school,  and  the  priest,  finding  him  so  smart,  got  quite 
interested  in  the  little  fellow,  and  went  further  to  see  how  much  he  knew, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  asked  what  school  he  had 
attended,  and  the  boy  told  him  “  missao  Americana.”  The  priest  said; 
“  Well  done!  I  shall  try  and  bring  you  up  for  examination.” 


CALOMBOLOCA. 


This  is  a  native  station  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Loanda,  though  it 
it  much  farther  by  rail.  Work  was  begun  here  in  1906  with  Jose  Paulino 
as  preacher  and  Francisco  Castelbranco  as  teacher.  Both  had  been 
converted  in  Loanda  two  or  three  years  before.  The  former  died  in 
Loanda,  June  26th,  1907.  The  Evil  One  tried  to  use  this  to  frighten 
people  away,  but  the  man’s  life  and  dying  testimony  are  stronger  through 
the  grace  of  our  Lord. 

His  place  at  the  station  Avas  taken  by  Manoel  da  Silva,  a  man  who 
learned  to  read  in  the  Mission  Night  School.  In  September  Francisco 
took  a  helpmeet,  Isabella,  Avho  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  Loanda  village 
Schoo 

We  quote  from  their  reports :  “  On  Sunday  mornings  we  hold  public 

services  from  eight  to  nine.  The  Lord  has  greatly  helped  me  through  His 
Hol)^  Spirit  to  explain  His  Holy  Word  to  the  people  Avho  haA^e  come  to  our 
services,  and  they  have  gi\'en  good  attention  to  the  Avords  spoken.” 

“On  Sunday  afternoons  Ave  haA^e  gone  to  the  villages  round  about 
singing  and  bringing  the  Gospel  neAvs  to  the  old  Avho  cannot  come  to  the 
services.” 

“The  school  Avork  has  been  very  successful,  and  we  have  48  scholars, 
tAvo  of  Avhom  are  living  in  our  house.” 
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QUiONQOA  (kyaw=n§;wah). 


Note. — Ouiongoa  lies  220  miles  east  of  Loanda,  70  miles  beyond  Dondo. 
The  post  office  is  at  Pungo  Andongo,  which  lies  15  miles  further  east. 


From  Mps.  Shuett’s  Report  (Girls’  School). 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  17,  the 
average  enrolment  g,  the  attendance  6.  Since  June  the  school  has  fallen 
off  greatly,  but  we  have  some  encouragement.  Three  from  Cacuso  started 
again  and  came  for  a  short  time. 

As  they  came  from  so  long  a  distance  (three  miles)  I  dismissed  them 

early.  One  day  they  stayed  on  for  the  (Wednesday,  4  p.m.)  prayer 

meeting.  At  six  I  saw  them  returning,  and  found  out  that  they  had  met 
someone  who  had  told  them;  “The  head  hunters  will  catch  you.”  Our 
houseboy  being  a  relative  of  theirs  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  them 
home.  He  said:  “  Yes,  but  will  you  lend  me  your  spear?  ”  Head  catch¬ 
ing  is  a  reality  to  them. 

We  have  sent  to  Ouessua  in  tlie  last  two  years,  six  girls  for  the 
\\k  F.  'SI.  S.  school  there.  Of  course  we  are  glad  to  do  this  (help  the  girls 
and  the  Ouessua  school),  but  it  does  not  help  our  boys  at  Quiongoa.  I'hey 
marry  heathen  girls  just  the  same. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  girls’  school  home  at  Quiongoa,  it  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time.  Some  of  the  parents  will  not  send  children  as 

far  as  Ouessua  (60  or  70  miles)  but  are  expecting  to  send  them  here.  W'e 

have  on  hand  Sioo  for  this  work  ($50  for  a  temporary  dwelling  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  S50  for  scholarships). 


From  the  Report  of  R.  B.  Kipp. 

In  school  work  both  the  enrolment  and  the  average  attendance  are 
slightly  greater  (1907)  than  for  igo6,  and  considering  the  handicap  of  $150 
cut  in  appropriation,  followed  at  once  by  a  great  decrease  in  special  gilts, 
the  financial  outcome  is  far  from  discouraging. 
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Church  Avork  has  been  marked  by  many  trials.  Two  class  leaders 
have  been  removed  for  misconduct,  other  members  have  grown  cold  or 
lukewarm,  and  several  probationers  dropped  for  lack  of  interest,  heathen 
marriages  and  funeral  dances  being  the  most  prominent  forms  of 
allurement. 


AFRICAN  “MORTAR  BOARDS.” 

(This  photo  was  suggested  to  the  teacher  by  one  of  the  Quiongoa  boys 
bringing  his  slate  to  class  on  his  head). 


Going  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  Cabanga  (about  6  miles  west),  to  my 
surprise  I  found  a  humble  Portuguese  trader,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
several  times  attended  services  at  Quiongoa.  He  welcomed  me,  letting 
me  hold  a  sert’ice  in  his  store,  asking  me  to  come  again,  and  buying  a 
Pible.  I  Avent  for  some  regularity  for  several  fortnights,  and  he  ahvays 
endeavoured  to  gather  the  nati\'es  into  the  services. 
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I'roni  January  to  September  our  cart  and  yoke  of  oxen  were  on  the 
road  almost  as  constantly  as  their  condition  would  permit.  During  the 
past  two  years  this  department  has  kept  the  cart  in  good  repair,  bought  a 
good  large  ox  to  replace  an  old  one,  increasing  the  value  of  the  equipment 
by  $20,  and  has  a  balance  to  its  credit  besides. 

The  farm  property  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  wire  fence 
enclosing  four  yards  :  the  church,  school,  and  present  boys’  houses  in  one  ; 
the  press  and  workshop  in  another  (with  room  for  pernranent  houses  for 
the  boys  as  well) ;  the  mission  residences  and  servants’  quarters  in  another, 
the  fourth  being  intended  for  a  girls’  school  compound.  The  time  and 
labour  involved  was  unexpectedly  large,  it  being  found  necessary  to  have 
both  the  posts  and  the  wires  very  close  together  in  order  to  make  the  fence 
pig  and  goat  tight.  The  four  yards  include  more  than  four  hectares. 
Three  of  them  have  been  used  as  pastures,  thus  saving  in  both  herding 
and  grass  cutting.  Our  herd  of  sheep  and  goats  numbers  45,  and  furnish 
plenty  of  meat  and  milk. 

Schoolroom  work  has  had  little  interruption,  two  of  the  advanced 
pupils,  klr.  Williams  and  myself,  each  acting  as  instructor  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require  until  July,  when  klr.  Williams  undertook  to  continue  in 
that  work.  In  this  he  served  with  characteristic  faithfulness  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  he  was  sent  to  fill  the  gap  at  Pungo. 

Our  school  was  then  divided  into  two  sections,  klrs.  Shuett  teaching 
the  first,  and  Mrs.  Harris  and  I  the  second.  A  new  set  of  reading  charts 
in  Kimbundu  was  compiled,  Mrs.  Plarris  aiding  by  suggestions  and  by 
printing  the  larger  share.  The  first  class  to  use  this  chart  contained  eight 
boys,  and  four  of  them  made  the  excellent  record  of  learning  to  read  in 
five  months.  (The  average  time  is  about  a  year.) 

Put  though  this  set  of  charts  is  an  improvement  over  the  one  I  made 
three  years  before,  I  feel  that  something  much  better  is  possible,  and  so 
have  begun  work  on  a  course  of  100  lessons  to  lead  up  to  connected 
reading,  which  for  some  years  will  still  begin  wdth  the  Kimbundu  Gospels. 
Part  of  the  plan  is  to  include  with  each  lesson  explicit  instructions  in 
Kimbundu  and  Portuguese.  Such  a  manual  used  with  the  charts  should 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  native  teachers,  giving  continuous 
systematic  teaching  in  writing,  dictation  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
progress  in  reading  the  Kimbundu. 
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During  the  past  two  years  20  different  girls,  and  during  the  past  four 
years,  70  different  boys  have  been  in  attendance.  In  view  of  the  desire 
thus  manifest,  is  it  not  likely  that,  had  we  had  a  better  grade  of  instruction 
(such  as  we  have  now,  but  also  including  commercial  and  mechanical  work 
consistently  prosecuted,  and  a  girls’  home)  we  might  have  already  doubled 
the  present  average  attendance  of  15  boys  and  5  girls  ? 


RETIRED  BUT  ACTIVE. 


Pnom  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Withey. 

W’e  have  just  dedicated  a  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
village  of  Edendale  (California).  Three  years  ago  there  was  no  public 
Avorship,  now  we  have  a  property  Avorth  over  $3,000,  Avith  only  $700  debt 
upon  it.  Our  membership  Avas  not  large,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  stand 
by  and  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  so  I  have  not  been  abroad  to 
preach  on  the  Sabbath  at  all  during  the  last  year,  but  haA'e  laboured  in 
other  churches  during  the  Aveek  Avith  good  results,  especially  in  the  first 
M.E.  Church  (Los  Angeles)  in  their  “  men’s  meeting,”  Avhere  we  have  men 
from  various  countries.  It  might  be  said  “  Erom  every  nation  and  tribe 
under  heaven  ”  in  a  broad  sense. 

I  have  also  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  church  at  Wasco  in 
another  county,  and  I  enclose  a  prospectus  of  our  house  of  Avorship  to  be 
erected  there.  I  am  also  labouring  in  a  third  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  an 
adjoining  community. 

d'here  are  many  opportunities  of  this  kind  in  California,  and  it  suits 
my  wrecked  constitution  better  to  assist  in  Avork  of  this  kind  than  to  under¬ 
take  a  pastorate  for  Avhich  I  am  not  efficient. 

The  Gospel  day  for  Angola  is  to  come  !  Lift  up  your  eyes,  O  Zion, 
Thy  King  cometh.  Then  shall  the  Valley  Forge  of  the  present  be  A^ery 
interesting  past  history. 


HOMBO  A  NJINJI. 


Tomba  and  Hombo,  lying  45  to  60  miles  N.N.E.,  are  about  as  far  to 
one  side  of  the  railway  as  Pungo  and  Quiongoa  are  to  the  other.  They 
are  the  two  oldest  native  stations  in  this  field.  They  are  in  the  Ainbacca 
tribe,  so  well  described  by  Livingstone. 

Joao  Garcia  wrote  : — “  I  want  to  tell  you  that  last  Sunday  evening  at 
the  service,  a  woman  presented  her  idols,  saying,  ‘  I  come  to  present  these 
idols  that  my  grandmother  gave  me  in  keeping,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
given  to  the  mission  for  burning.  She  is  dead  now,  and  I  want  the  idols 
to  be  burned.  Henceforth  1  want  to  serve  God  only.’  ” 

A  man  and  his  wife  came  here  to-day  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  us. 
She  w'as  recently  converted  to  the  Lord.  Her  mother  is  very  angry  with 
her  because  of  this.  They  are  from  Mbombo,  where  we  have  great  hope 
of  starting  work  shortly,  the  head  man  and  his  wdfe  having  recently 
declared  their  faith  in  Christ. 


QUESSUA  (Keswa,  P.O.,  Malange). 


Repont  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Millen. 

(Note — As  klr.  Hiller’s  report  is  so  brief,  it  is  given  in  full.  He 
must  have  been  pressed  for  lack  of  time,  for  he  is  not  usually  so  laconic. 
As  klr.  Schreiber,  who  brought  the  report  to  conference,  said  after  reading 
it  ;  “  Mr.  kliller  does  not  do  himself  justice.  I  feel  that  the  most  of  the 
credit  for  all  the  work  done  at  Malange,  and  for  a  large  part  of  that  at 
Ouessua,  belongs  to  him.”) 

Since  my  appointment  last  conference  I  have — 

Ih'eached  37  times. 

.hdministered  the  Lord’s  Supper  9  times. 

Taught  in  Sabbath  school  48  times. 

Held  AVednesday  night  Prayer  Aleeting  30  times. 

Held  Saturday  night  Prayer  Aleeting  48  tunes. 

A'isited  the  villages  during  the  week  and  some  on  Sunday. 

Paptized  7  children. 

Married  i  couple. 

Purled  2  adults  and  i  child. 


QUESSUA  GIRLS’  SCHOOL. 

(Maintained  by  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society). 


Miss  Collins  reported  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Woman’s  Board, 
she  had  undertaken  to  superintend  the  erection  of  their  new  building,  a 
well-arranged  adobe  structure,  with  six  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
three  upstairs.  This  will  provide  both  a  residence  for  the  ladies  in  charge 
and  dormitory  room  for  the  girls.  The  plan  includes  a  two-story  verandah 
for  the  entire  front. 

She  says  :  “  We  are  indebted  for  help  kindly  rendered  by  IMr.  Schreiber 
in  laying  out  the  ground  for  excavation,  and  by  Mr.  Miller  in  buying 
material  and  in  changing  money  for  us  in  Malange.” 

There  were  28  girls  in  school.  Six  were  baptized  during  the  year. 

Miss  Collins  has  shown  a  plucky  determination  in  undertaking  the 
building.  No  doubt  the  independence  and  ingenuity  she  had  already 
displayed,  led  the  authorities  to  entrust  to  her  this  difficult  task. 


Fpom  the  Report  of  Miss  Drummer,  Teacher. 

Although  occasionally  one  seems  to  close  her  eyes  against  the  light, 
the  majority  accept  the  teaching  gladly,  and  learn  as  rapidly  as  the  average 
child  would  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  spirit  in 
any  institutional  home — love,  peace  and  joy  from  day  to  day,  an 
atmosphere  very  similar  to  children  of  the  same  parents. 

One  of  our  joys  is  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  (three)  children  of 
the  second  generation  in  the  home.  Their  fathers  have  been  taught  by 
the  missionaries,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  the  children  educated  we  take 
as  a  sign  that  “  The  morning  light  is  breaking.” 


Report  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Schreiber. 

As  I  was  coming  to  Ouessua  from  Pungo  Andongo  last  May  (1907)  on 
my  bicycle,  trying  to  push  through  the  tall  waving  grass  of  the  road,  I  was 
con\'inced  that  1  was  in  a  country  of  rich  soil  and  much  rain.  On  reaching 


llie  mission  I  was  impressed  by  its  happy  situation,  by  the  mountain  spring, 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

I  received  a  warm  welcome  from  Miss  Collins  and  Miss  Drummer  of 
the  Girls’  School,  as  well  as  from  our  church  members  and  Doys’  School. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  ii  boarders  and  8  village  boys.  During  the  two 
previous  months  the  boys  had  been  taught  by  Mala,  our  native  boy,  who 
was  for  several  years  taught  in  our  mission  (being  brought  as  a  youngster 
from  the  Congo  with  one  of  our  ladies.  Do.). 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  see  that  some  of  the  Christians  are  quite 
intelligent  and  very  earnest.  'One  of  them  for  months  has  not  failed  to  go 
to  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  on  Sabbath  to  teach  the  people,  unless 
sickness  or  bad  weather  pre\’ented  him.  It  has  been  interesting  to  see  the 
earnest  spirit  of  the  dozen  or  so  who  have  taken  the  communion  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  every  month.  I  cannot  say  that  there  have  been  any 
marked  conversions  this  year,  but  the  quiet  growth  and  deepening  of 
individual  lives,  and  the  instilling  of  Christian  principles  into  young  and 
pliable  lives,  we  trust  has  been  worth  the  efforts  and  earnest  prayers  of  the 
missionaries,  as  well  as  the  gifts  of  home  friends. 

The  work  of  the  year,  besides  the  school,  has  consisted  in  the  station 
and  villages  services,  a  trip  to  our  two  native  stations,  Candemba  and 
Nzengele,  cultivation  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  produce, 
breaking  in  three  oxen,  putting  up  a  wall  to  protect  our  mission  property 
in  Malange,  and  keeping  the  buildings  and  grounds  here  in  shape,  besides 
the  various  accounts  and  the  correspondence  which  must  be  attended  to. 

Though  the  population  right  at  hand  is  not  large,  there  are  many 
villages  at  a  little  distance,  and  through  these  and  the  line  of  native 
stations  running  off  to  the  north  of  Avest,  we  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
touch  the  people.  One  step  will  be  taken  when  we  get  our  hoped-for 
increase  in  number  of  scholarship  gilts,  and  take  in  the  boys  who  want  to 
enter,  another  by  making  tours  into  the  surrounding  country  to  hold 
meetings.  W'e  hope  also  to  start  village  schools  and  do  more  direct 
evangelistic  work. 

The  relationship  with  the  workers  of  the  Woman’s  Board  has  been 
pleasant,  and  especially  helpful  in  the  Sunday  School,  of  which  Miss 
Drummer  has  been  the  superintendent. 

For  the  following  year  we  earnestly  plead  God’s  favour,  and  ask  for 
the  prayers  of  our  friends. 

(  13  ) 


WAITING  FOR  A  TEACHER. 

Part  of  the  children  in  Kisasa,  one  of  the  most  interesting  villages  touched 

by  Mr.  Williams. 


Extract  from  Report  of  Miss  Turner, 

Dated  Aldershot,  Hants.,  October  11th,  1907. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  joy  to  tell  about  our  work  to  many 
different  gatherings  of  people  since  I  landed.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
Baptist  Churches,  Y.M.C.A.  Centres,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Sunday  School  and  General  Missions,  and  now  here  in  Aldershot  I  have 
found  a  home  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  and  hope  to  have  several  meetings 
during  the  coming  winter.  From  many  of  the  members  of  these  different 
churches  we  get  practical  help  for  our  \vork,  amounting  to  about  ij^ibo.  I 
feel  that  God  has  enabled  me  to  interest  many  in  our  work  for  Him  in 
Angola,  and  several  have  already  consented  to  take  our  missionary  collect¬ 
ing  boxes. 


NZENGELE. 


(Nzengele  is  about  20  miles  east  of  Ouessua.  A  native  worker  was 
placed  there  late  in  igo6,  and  most  of  1907  was  spent  in  building.) 


Extnact  from  Report  of  John  Webba. 

We  go  to  visit  three  villages  three  times  a  week,  sometimes  more. 
The  village  children  do  like  to  come  to  school  but  their  parents  do  not  wish 
them  to  come.  The  soba  and  some  of  his  people  are  very  kind  to  us. 
How  I  wish  we  had  none  with  aguardente  (firewater)  near  us  because  it 
causes  so  much  trouble.  Pray  for  us,  though  I  know  you  do.  We  need 
more  help  and  strength  from  the  Lord. 


PUNGO . ANDONGO. 


Report  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  and  toil,  one  that 
required  a  deal  of  patience  and  prayer  to  keep  an  even  tenor  of  soul,  but 
much  blessing  has  been  the  result. 

At  last  conference  I  was  appointed  to  assist  Brother  Kipp,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  about  eight  months  as  doctor,  teacher,  preacher.  On 
the  death  of  Brother  Harris  I  was  transferred  to  Pungo.  Since  that  time 
1  have  finished  plastering  the  chapel,  cemented  the  porch  floor,  put  up  a 
house  for  the  servants,  and  placed  window  and  door  frames  in  the  main 
building. 

I  have  visited  8  near  \  illages  where  on  the  Lord’s  Days  congregations 
of  up  to  225  have  gathered.  The  meetings  are  very  interesting  and  the 
regularity  of  attendance  and  the  order  marked  indeed. 

I  have  a  splendid  chance  to  start  two  schools  that  wall  number  I 
believe  50  to  70  pupils.  One  encouraging  feature  is  the  large  population 
about  Pungo. 


Statistical:  village  \’isits,  i8o;.  prayer  meetings,  loo;  evangelistic 
services,  95  ;  \  isits  to  sick,  205  ;  school  taught,  48  days ;  dispensed  medicine, 
80S  times ;  ulcers  dressed  and  other  treatments  given,  2,009  5  teeth 
extracted,  115.  . 


From  the  Report  of  [V!rs.  A.  E.  Harris. 

Just  one  year  has  passed  since  I  landed  in  Loanda  with  my  belc 
husband,  (January).  We  reached  our  field  of  labour,  Pungo  Andongo 
the  3rd  of  INIarch,  1907. 

On  Sundays  we  held  a  little  song  service  and  there  were  always 
number  of  people  who,  hearing  the  singing,  would  come  in  and  join 
with  us. 

INIy  time  was  mostly  taken  up  with  the  house,  garden,  etc.,  and  the 
study  of  the  Portuguese  language.  Mr.  Harris  was  busy  from  morning 
to  night,  for  his  was  a  nature  that  could  not  stand  idly  by  while  there  was 
work  to  be  done.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  consider  his  owm  comfort  ; 
his  plans  were  always  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  mission  and  the  salvation 
of  the  boys  and  men  with  wdiom  (as  labourers)  he  came  in  contact. 

In  the  six  months  at  Pungo  Andongo  he  had  several  rooms  plastered, 
kitchen  remodelled,  steps  repaired,  porch  mended,  the  outside  of  the  house 
scraped  and  plastered,  a  wire  fence  built  around  the  garden,  its  beds  filled 
with  fresh  rich  soil,  water  pipes  brought  to  it  from  the  well,  the  banana 
grove  thinned,  and  the  whole  yard  cleared.  All  the  fence  wire  was  re¬ 
stretched,  and  a  set  of  shelves  refitted  in  the  workshop. 

The  curved  channel  of  the  creek  w'as  eating  away  the  banks  and  he 
was  having  a  new  straight  channel  dug  through  the  rock  when  God  saw  fit 
to  call  him. 

This  great  loss  seemed  more  than  1  could  bear,  but  God  is  strong  and 
good,  and  -1  have  found  Him  my  comfort  and  I  thank  Him  for  what  that 
life  of  helpfulness,  trustfulness,  faith  and  love  meant  to  me. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  I  found  the  Christian  kindness  and 
helpfulness  of  l\Irs.  Shuett  and  i\Ir.  Kipp  a  great  blessing  in  time  of  need. 
I  got  an  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  people  in  their  villages 
and  taught  some  in  both  the  day  school  and  the  Sunday  school. 


OPEN  DOORS 


One  of  our  most  successful  teacher-pastors  wants  to  be  sent  to  open  a 
s<  t’on  in  the  Lunda  district  which  he  knows  through  former  trading 
lions. 


LUBOLLO  TYPES. 

Taken  just  before  being  sent  to  Donclo  to  bring  loads  for  the  mission  at 
Quiongoa.  (Suggested  by  the  two  girls  standing  as  seen  in  the  picture). 

After  20  years  of  pleasant  relations  with  visiting  Lubollos  it  is  high 
time  that  we  cross  the  Quanza  to  the  south.  They  are  intelligent,  strong, 
and  industrious,  and  less  under  Portuguese  domination  than  some  other 
tribes.  This  inviting  field  appeals  now  as  never  before.  (See  illustration). 


]Mr.  Williams  amid  his  many  cares  and  duties  at  Pungo  Andongo, 
finds  time  to  visit  a  few  of  the  many  villages  which  lie  just  outside  the 
great  rocks  on  all  sides,  and  finds  a  welcome  and  attention  which 
indicates  a  rich  field.  There  ought  to  be  three  missionaries  in  Pungo 
instead  of  only  one.  His  school,  opened  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  nearly  30 
pupils  and  is  still  growing.  If  so  much  can  be  done  with  instruction 
mostly  in  Kimbundu,  what  might  not  be  done  in  that  county  seat  if  we  had 
there  a  Portuguese  certificated  teacher  of  the  right  type. 


x-V  Girls’  Boarding  School  has  a  superb  building  site  and  a  paying 
patronage  awaiting  in  Loanda.  x\s  a  class  the  Portuguese  are  careful 
about  the  education  of  their  mulatto,  as  well  as  their  white  children,  make 
little  objection  to  having  children  of  various  tints  under  one  roof,  and 
appreciate  good  methods  of  instruction.  Perhaps  by  time  a  building  could 
be  erected  a  dozen  names  might  be  on  the  waiting  list  of  boarders  to  pay 
from  |i  10  to  $15  a  month.  The  principal’s  preparation  should  include 
preliminary  residence  in  Lisbon,  and  if  possible  a  Portuguese  certificate. 


Has  anyone  for  whom  you  gave  a  scholarship  or  preachership 
disappointed  you  ?  Were  you  consistent  in  prayer  for  him  or  her  ? 

Sometimes  a  missionary  wonders  how  he  could  possibly  care  for  them 
if  a  large  number  should  be  converted  in  a  short  time.  He  couldn’t  do  it. 
God  could.  But  YOU  must  ask  Him. 


INCIDENTS  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 


In  Loanda  17  were  converted  in  a  short  series  of  protracted  meetings 
in  April,  and  there  were  23 'candidates  for  admission  as  probationers. 

Our  presiding  elder,  Brother  Shields,  e.xpects  to  start  this  month  (May) 
for  a  tour  of  the  stations  and  to  hold  evangelistic  services  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  each  place,  d'here  are  indications  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  ingathering.  _ 

The  Portuguese  at  Cabanga  who  bought  a  Bible  in  November  had 
read  it  nearly  through  by  IMarch. 

Who  can  tell  the  effect  of  a  chance  remark?  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr. 
Williams  and  the  writer  stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  camp  ot  carriers,  who 
were  smoking  and  drinking.  He  said  to  one  of  our  boys  “Those  things 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  among  heathen,  but  not  for  those  who  have  the 
Ciospel.”  One  of  the  men  was  a  prospective  chief  from  near  Bihe.  He 
knew  enough  laimbundu  to  understand  the  remark,  and  could  not  forget  if. 
When  he  leached  home  he  called  his  neighbours,  caught  a  chicken,  killed 
it,  mixed  tobacco  and  rum  with  its  blood  and  drank  of  it,  saying  “I  will 
never  use  these  things  again,  and  may  God  kill  me  if  I  break  my  vow.” 

I'elix,  by  use  of  an  improvised  nursing  bottle,  saved  a  tiny  lamb, 
which  was  therefore  named  Felicia.  He  wanted  to  name  a  lamb  Paci- 
encia,  saying  “If  you  will  have  patience  you  will  also  have  profit.” 

The  natives,  particularly  in  Ambacca,  are  sticklers  on  etiquette.  One 
of  their  maxims  is  that  food  and  the  like  should  be  offered  always  on  a  dish. 
One  of  them  at  the  missionaries’  table  was  non-plussed  for  a  moment  by 
being  handed  a  spoon  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next  person.  He  took  it  care¬ 
fully,  looked  around  for  three  painful  seconds,  and  then  solved  the  difficulty 
by  laying  it  in  the  clean  saucer  beside  his  cup  of  coffee  and  so  offered  it  to 
the  never-to-be-offended  white  man. 


A  sample  of  correct  Kimbundu,  irieaning  ‘we  carried  these  katutu 
trees,’  Tiiatiitu  tutntn  tutu. 
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